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PREFACE 


This textbook is written for a basic course in statistics to be taken by 
students from all fields in which statistics finds application. We have 
attempted to present the fundamental concepts of the subject in a manner 
which will show the student how general is the application of the sta¬ 
tistical method. It is intended that interested students continue this 
type of training in courses giving special applications in their own fields 
after one, two, or three quarters of this course. 

We have found that the contents of this revised text can easily be 
covered in a one-year course having either three lectures per week or 
two lectures with one laboratory per week. For shorter courses the 
following topics are suggested: For a one-semester course, Chapters 1 to 9 
plus selections from any of Chapters 10, 11, 13, 17, and 20. For a one- 
quarter course, Chapters 1 to 7 plus selections from any of Chapters 
9, 13, 17, and 20. Except for parts of Chapter 20 the only mathematical 
ability assumed of the student is a knowledge of algebraic addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication. We feel that the topic of probability 
is more meaningful for students having a minimum of mathematical 
background if it is presented late in the year course. With students 
who have the equivalent of two years of high school algebra some teachers 
may wish to present Chapter 20 quite early, and it has been arranged 
to make this convenient. It may be noted that in Chapter 20 we have 
avoided conventional gambling games, dice problems, etc,, and have 
stressed the statistical applications of the theory. 

The principal changes from the first edition are as follows: Chapters 
6 and 7 are largely rewritten. Chapter 10 is completely rewritten and 
now covers several additional topics. Chapter 20 is a new chapter, 
dealing with probability. Many sections in other chapters are revised 
and new topics included. New tables are added to the Appendix and 
several of the original tables are expanded. 

The order and emphasis of topics are based largely on the recommenda¬ 
tions for a basic course in statistics stated by the committee on teaching 
of statistics of the National Research Council. 
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The concepts of distribution, sample, and population are introduced 
early. The elementary descriptive procedures of statistics are intro¬ 
duced as they are needed in the development of the ideas of sampling, 
tests of hypotheses, and design of experiments. The analysis of variance 
is introduced sufficiently early for its inclusion in a one-semester or 
two-term course. Modern developments (e.g., sequential analysis, 
nonparametric statistics) have been included because of their wide 
applicability and because of their validity under general conditions. 
The sampling distributions of the various statistics are introduced by 
means of experimental sampling. Experimental verifications of tabled 
distributions have been carried out by comparing percentiles of observed 
sampling distributions with the mathematical results. The sampling 
experiments indicated at the end of the chapters are integrated so that 
computations on the samples drawn are used in several following class 
exercises. Samples may be drawn from the random-number tables or 
from populations of tags, disks, or beads. Our experience has indicated 
that the performance of sampling experiments by the students is one of 
the most effective aids to the understanding of statistical concepts. This 
is true for students with or without mathematical preparation. 

Chapter 19 is an abridgment of an article by A. M. Mood and W. J. 
Dixon in the Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1948, 
p. 109. The material on the sign test in Chapter 17 is an abridgment of 
an article by the same authors in the December, 1946, issue of that 
journal. A portion of the material in Chapters 16 and 17 was developed 
by the authors under a contract with the Office of Naval Research at the 
Statistical Laboratory, Department of Mathematics, University of 
Oregon. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Professor E. S. 
Pearson for permission to reprint from Biometrika parts of Tables A-7, 
A-8, A-9, A-13, A-18, and A-30; to S. K. Banerjee for permission to 
reprint from Sankhya Table A-25; to the RAND Corporation for per¬ 
mission to print the random-number tables; to A. Hald and John Wiley 
& Sons for permission to copy certain percentiles forming part of 
Table A-7c. We are indebted to Sir Ronald A. Fisher, Frank Yates, 
and to Messrs. Oliver & Boyd, Ltd., Edinburgh, for permission to 
reprint, in part. Table III from their book Statistical Tables for Bio¬ 
logical, Agricultural and Medical Research. For other tables in the 
Appendix we are indebted to C. Colcord, L. S. Deming, C. Eisenhart, 
M. W. Hastay, L. A. Knowler, R. F. Link, F. Mosteller, E. G. Olds, 
F. Swed, W. A. Wallis, J. E. Walsh, and E. K. Yost. 

We wish to take this opportunity to express our appreciation to the 
many friends and colleagues who have made helpful criticisms and sug¬ 
gestions on the first edition and on preliminary revised forms of Chapters 
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10 and 20. The authors are indebted to Eva M,. Dixon for her careful 
reading of the manuscript and for making a number of valuable sugges¬ 
tions and to Mildred G. Massey for the preparation of many of the 
original figures and for assistance in reading proof. 

Wilfrid J. Dlson 
Frank J. Massey, Jr. 
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